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ABSTBACT 

TO deteraine perceptions of occupational education 
prograas held by occupational education instructors in North 
Carolina, a randoa saaple of 48 instructors at the junior high and 
high school level and another 48 froa the coaaunity college and 
technic«;l institute level were selected froa each educational 
district. In each group of 48, 40 received questionnaires, 3 were 
interviewed, and 5 coaprised a replaceaent pool. A questionnaire 
survey and an interview schedule were constructed. The data froa 
those instruaents deterained that aost occupation education 
instructors have bachelor's degrees; about half have taught in the 
field five years or less. The instructors define the aajor goal of 
their prograas to be the transaission of job related skills and 
consider the goal is generally being achieved. Enrollaent in their 
prograas is increasing, aaterials and equipaent provided are 
adequate, and local prograa directors were sources of greatest 
support. Safety practices were eaphasized acre, and citizen advisory 
groups were aore coaaonly eaployed at the coaaunity college/technical 
institute level. A aajority of both levels of instructors felt a need 
for prograa changes and professional development prograas. Barriers 
to prograa developaent were felt to be finances and 
adainistration/organization. (The questionnaire and the interview 
schedule are appended.) (AG) 
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CHAPTER I 
I N T R 0 D U C T I 0 N 



In an effort to implement feome of the recommendations 
generated by its Annual Evaluation Report - FY 1972 (1), The 
State Advisory Council on Vocational Education contracted three 
studies directed at different target groups throughout North 
Carolina. The foci of the studies are reflected in the contract 
titles: An Evaluation of the Extent of Citizen Participation in 
Planning and Evaluating Occupational Education Programs; An Evaluation 
of Occupational Education as Viewed by Administrators of Local 
Agencies and Community Colleges or Technical Institutions; and 
An Evaluation of Occupational Education as seen by Occupational 
Education Instructors, This document Is a final report of the 
latter project. 

Objectives of the Study 
The objectives of the State Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education in the study directed to Instructors were to obtain 
Information concerning teachers' perception of: 

1. program objectives; 

2. the extent to which objectives are being reached; 

3. the nature of enrollees (number, how selected, 
composition, etc.) 

4. the adequacy of facilities, equipment, and 



5. the adequacy of "support" from selected Individuals , 
groups, and agencies; 

6. safety practices used; 

7. the nature and extent of use advisory committees; 

8. professional developii. needs; 

9. program changes needed; and 

10. barriers to program improvement. 

In addition to the provision of descriptive information 
pertaining to each of the foregoing topics, an attempt was to be 
made to identify some of the factors associated with observed 
differences in instructors perceptions. 

The target population of instructors to be surveyed included 
all occupational education teachers in public junior high schools, 
high schools, community colleges and technical institutes through- 
out the state of North Carolina, The State Advisory Council 
specified that the study employ both questionnaires and interview 
schedules as data gathering devices. 
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Perspective of the Study 

The perspective of this research is what social psychologists 
call perceptual-cognitive (2).^ The emphasis is on instructors* 
perceptions of things. Whether the perceptions are consistent 
with the way things really are is not a major concern initially. 
The thesis is that if a person perceives something to be the case, 
he structures his/her behavior on that basis. Teachers, as veil as 
other human beings, respond not to "the facts" of the situation, 
but to their interpretation of those facts (3). 

Since teachers play a key role in the teaching-learning 
process, information about their perception of any facet of the 
education process is invaluable in -jnderstanding both the dynamics 
and consequences of the process. Of course, the perception of 
other participants in and supporters of the education process have 
a significant impact on learning and subsequent application of 
knowledge gained. It was for this reason that the State Advisory 
Council contracted studies of some of these other participants 
and constituencies. 

The State Advisory Council specified that the target population 
be stratified by instructional level (Junior high and high school 
versus community college and technical institute) and educational 
district. Implicit in this specification is the expectation that 
these variables may have explanatory value, frequently accounting 
for differences in instructors' perceptions of occupational edu- 
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cation. Beyond these two variables, attempts at explanation 
ofvartation In pi^rcopt Ions was left to tlve rcscnrch stuff. 




fatlonal research has frequently demonstrated signif- 
icant relationships among job satisfaction, commitment to 
organizational procedures, cooraitroent to remain in the organi- 
zation, and openness of supervisory style (4). While the causal 
connections among these variables have not been clearly specified, 
singularly and conjointly they have been noted to have an impact 
on such matters as work performance and organizational effectiveness (5) . 
Cognitive balance theory (6) leads to the prediction that these 
variables should also be related to perceptions of goal achievement 
and perceptions of the likelihood that needed program changes will 
be made. Thus, they were Incorporated into the questionnaire survey 
design. 

A measure of job investment— reward discrepancy also was built 
into the research instrument as having possible explanatory power in 
accounting for perceptions of goal achievement and likelihood of 
realizing needed program changes. The examination of this independent 
variable rests on the theory of social comparioon processes (7) and basic 
exchange principles (8). Social comparison emphasizes that people 
evaluate and derive feelings about themselves, their beliefs, attitudes, 
etc, by comparing themselves to others. Of course, the others who 
ar-s identiiied for the comparison process are not chosen randomly. 
Instead, they are others who are expected to be somewhat similar by 
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virtue of compnrable Lackgrounda , life exptirienceR , etc. Translated 
Into occupaiional U ims a person evoluatcK what Iio'k netting out of 
his Job by comparing his outcomes to those gotten by other people who 
Invested slmiXarly in their Jobs. It's how one's Job-rewards stack 
up in such comparisons that provide the basis for deciding that a Job 
Is "rewarding". If one determines that his job is more rewarding 
than that of most others who have invested similarly, it is expected 
that he will perceive higher levels of goal attainment in his organi- 
zation and a greater likelihood that any changes needed will be made. 

Rewards from one's work, of course, may take numerous forms. 
Salary is certainly viewed as an Important reward by most in the 
world of work, but the satisfaction which one derives from his work 
directly and the prestige which accrues to him by virtue of performing 
that work are also rewards in most individual value systems. No 
attempt is made in this study to weigh these dimensions differently. 
Each is first examined singularly and then compositely as an indicator 
of general job in ves tment»reward discrepancy. 

While previously Job satisfaction, commitment to organizational 
procedures, commitment to remain in the organization, and openness of 
supervlson were described as independent variables, their possible 
position as mediating variables between investment-reward discrep- 
ancies and perception of goal achievement and likelihood of change 
will also be explored. 

Such exploration of other program perceptions are beyond the 
scope of the basis project as outlined by the State A4visory Council, but 
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the results of thasa Umitud efforts should suggest Che possible 
fruitfuXness of this line of Inquiry. 
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CHAPTER II 

DESIGN AND INSTRUMENTATION 
Study Universe, Sampling, and Samples 

The research universe for this Jtudy includes all occupational 
education Instructors in all puUic Junior high schools, high schools, 
community colleges, and technical institutes in the state of North 
Carolina . 

The sampling frame for those instructors teaching in junior high 
schools and high schools was developed from directories prepared by 
the State Department of Public Instruction for the different instruc- 
tional fields — - health occupations, industrial arts, trade and 
industrial education, introduction to vocations, vocational home 
economics, career exploration, distribution education, agricultural 
education, and business and office education (1). Five of the 
directories were for the 1971-72 academic year, while four were for 
1972-73, Thus, some errors In the enumeration of the study universe 
can be expected due to teacher turnover and/or addition of instruc- 
tional staff. In a conference with representatives of the North 
Carolina Department of Public Instruction, Division of Occupational 
Education alternative ways of compiling an up-to-date enumeration 
were discussed and discarded as unfeasible. 

Once the decision was made to rely wholly on the personnel 
tiirectorles prepared by the North Carolina Department of Public 
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Instruction for an enumeration of teachers in junior high and high 
schools, instructor names and addresses were organized by educational 
district and punched onto IBM cards for sample selection. The 
decision was made to sample 48 teachers at the junior high and 
high school levels from each educational district. In each district, 
40 teachers would receive questionnaires, 3 would be interviewed, 
and 5 would comprise a subject replacement pool. A systematic 
procedure with a random start was used to select the 48 teachers 
in each district. Within district subsamples, the 3 subjects who 
would be interviewed and the 5 who would comprise the replacement 
pool were selected by means of a table of random numbers. 

The compilation of the sampling frame for occupational 
education instructors in cocm.unity colleges and technical institutes 
was more problematic. The Department of Community Colleges, Division 
of Occupational Education Programs, maintains no directories of its 
instructional personnel. A conference with representatives of this 
office led to the decision to solicit lists of instructors in the 
occupational ed^cation field directly from the appropriate administra- 
tive official at each of the fifty-four institutions in the state (2). 

Letters were subsequently prepared and mailed. After a period 
of three weeks, a second letter was directed to all schools who had 
not responded to the original request. Within two weeks after the 
second letter was mailed, all institutions had replied. Of course, 
we have no formal estimate of errors in the lists provided, but it 
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is assumed that the errors are minimal. 

Once the names of Instructors were secured, they were 
organized by educational district and punched with addresses 
onto IBM cards. The same sampling procedure used for junior 
high and high school teachers was employed. After a random 
start, every nth case was selected, yielding a total of 48 
cases for each educational district. Three instructors were 
randomly designated interview subjects, five were identified as 
replacement subjects, and the remaining forty comprised the 
questionnaire sample. 

The results of the foregoing sampling procedures are 
summarized in Table II - 1, below. 
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Table II - 1 



SAMPLE DESIGN 



Instructional Level 



and 



Survey Status 



District 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 



Junior High & High School 

a. Questionnaire 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 

b. Interview 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 

c. Replacement 55555555 
College & Technical Institute 

a. Questionnaire 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 

b. Interview 33333333 

c. Replacement 555 5 5555 
Total 96 96 96 96 96 96 96 96 



Total 



320 
24 
40 

320 
24 
40 

768 
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The Questionnaire Survey 

The major data gathering device used in this survey was a 
mailed questionnaire. It was assumed that since the target 
population had higher than average education and the survey -had 
the sponsorship of the State Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education, the questionnaire could be fairly sophisticated and 
somewhat lengthy in appearance without severely damaging the 
return rate. While we later came to question some of these 
assumptions, they served as initial guidelines in questionnaire 
design decisions , 

Instrument Construction. 

In the preliminary stages of questionnaire construction, 
conferences were held with four occupational ediij^tion 
instructors—two in high schools and two in technical institutes 
to see in what terms questions might most effectively and 
efficiently be cast. Regularities in their responses to 
open-ended questions on those topics enumerated for study 
led to the decision to use primarily fixed-alternative items 
in the proposed instrument. Some areas of inquiry, however, 
seemed best tapped by open-ended questions— specifically , 
program objectives, need for change, and obstacles to affecting 
specific changes. It was observed that almost all variation in 
responses was eliminated when fixed formats were used. 
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Subsequent to an evaluation of the responses to the conferei 
wid. these four in.strur.tori., the forinal organization of a questic 
naire was undertaken. The result was the self-coded pre-test 
questionnaire which appears as Appendix A. This instrument was 
mailed to the Executive Director of the State Advisory Council 
for his evaluation and concurrently administered r.n person to 
four occupational education instructors. Again, two of these 
instructors taught In the public schools and two taught in tech- 
nical institutes in Western North Carolina. It was thought that 
responses from these four instructors would provide sufficient 
basis to judge the effectiveness of both the form and content of 
specific items, the self-coding structure of the instrument, and 
the time required to complete it. 

The responses provided by these instructors and the critical 
evaluation of the questionnaire by the Executive Director of the 
State Advisory Council and other researchers serving in a consul- 
tative capacity suggested a number of changes in the instrument. 
First, the four items (3) used to measure attitudes toward 
professional development yielded negligible variation, and on 
further consideration provided no substantive information on 
specific areas of need. Consequently, a new item designed to 
access intensity of perceived need in selected areas was 
substituted (4). 
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A aocond cliaiigc was to incorporate a fixed- formaL Itum 
Co examine the extent to which instructors perceived specific 
factors to constitute barriers to program improvement in their 
administrative unit or school (5). One of the major reasons 
for including this item was to permit comparison of the per- 
ceptions of teachers (tne focus of this study) and the perceptions 
of administrators (the focus of another study being conducted 
concurrently by another research staff). 

Another alteration that was made in the questionnaire was 
the addition of an item to assess the amount of support which 
Instructors felt they received from a number of specific 
individuals and groups. As can be noted by an examination 
of this Item in Appendix B, III-6, the specific definition of 
support intended is made explicit. 

The pre-test instrument included an eight item scale 
designed to measure attitudes toward occupational education (6). 
The responses of the teachers pre-tested Indicated that no 
meaningful variation would likely be detected. In the interest of 
keeping the questionnaire as brief as possible, these items were 
deleted along with two items from the measure of supervision (7), 
and one item from the measure of commitment to organizational 
procedures (8). 
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The final change in the content of the research instrument 
was the addition of an item to determine how students get into 
an instructor's class (es) (9). 

When the foregoing changes were made, some alterations in 
the ordering of items was also necessitated to give the instru- 
ment the desired "flow" or continuity. Since the Instructors 
pre-tes{:cd had no difficulty with the original self-coding 
format of the questionnaire, it was retained. The final 
questionnaire and the cover letter which accompanied it appear 
as Appendices B and C, respectively. 

One further point concerning the questionnaire requires 
comment. As a perusal of the questionnaire will reveal, no 
identifying code number was affixed and subjects were not 
asked to identify the level at which they taught or the 
educational district in which they were employed. These 
items were omitted so that the respondent would feel confident 
of our promise of anonymity. Data on district and instructional 
level were solicited from the subjects via a follow-up letter and 
a five-item questionnaire addendum (Appendix D) which permitted 
machine matching with their original questionnaire. It was 
realized, of course, that not all people who returned the major 
questionnaire would return the addendum. Since, however, the 
interview phase of the project would provide complete Information 
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on insrrtiction.il l.-vx-l .la.l .li strict, the p.tssil.li> ,viln In MubjouL 
rapport offset any loss of data on these two items. 

Mail-out and Return 

Questionnaires were mailed to all subjects May 1 and 2 with 
a cover letter which appears as Appendix C In this report. A 
self-addressed, stamped envelope was included fox the subject 
to use in returning the completed form. At the end of two weeks, 
162 questionnaires had been returned— approximately 25 per cent. 
At that time a follow-up letter and the five-item questionnaire 
addendum (Appendix D) was mailed to each of the 640 questionnaire 
subjects. During the following three weeks, 94 additional ques- 
tionnaires and 160 addenda were received. The overall response 
rate for the main questionnaire was 40 per cent. Of the 256 
questionnaires returned, 233 were usable. Nine were returned 
with notes to the effect that the recipient was no longer 
functioning primarily as an occupational education instructor. 
The remaining fourteen were returned because the teachers were 
no longer wit.i the schools to which they were addressed. 

The response rate was substantially below T/hat was expected. 
A number of factors probably contributed to this, but an Important 
one was undoubtedly that teachers received the instruments during 
the last few weeks of their academic year. This meant that many 
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cast the questionnaires aside In the press of final exams, grading, 
annual reports, etc. However, the fact that the larger design of 
the study provides for a similarly stratified random sample of 
teachers, a comparison of some of the responses provided by 
questionnaire and interview subjects will give some clue as to 
the probable significance of the low return rate. 

Coding and Data Preparation 

Wliile the questionnaire was basically self-coding in format, 
several open-ended questions required coding and several scale 
scores had to be calculated on each questionnaire. Each instru- 
ment was Independently coded by two trained coders using a 
blind-coding procedure. Discrepancies were resolved by having 
a third coder evaluate the item in question. 

When coding was completed, all data were punched onto 
IBM cards for machine processing. The record for each subject 
comprised three cards. Standard verification procedures were 
used in punching the records. 
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The Interview Survoy 

While a mailed questionnaire was the major data gathering 
device, an Interview survey of a small, but similarly selected, 
representative sample of teachers served a number of functions. 
The response rate can generally be expected to exceed 90 percent. 
Consequently, similar questions appearing on a questionnaire and 
an interview schedule provide a means for assessing the consequences 
for representativeness of the lower response rate to the mailed 
questionnaire. Further, the interview situation provides an 
opportunity to probe into the reasons for a respondent's answer 
to a question. This contributes to a better understanding of the 
respondent's perspective on an issue. 

The Interview Schedule 

The construction of the interview schedule awaited the return 
of a substantial number of completed questionnaires. Based on an 
examination of these questionnaires, decisions were made to retain, 
delete, alter, or probe given items in the interview schedule. The 
major difference in the two instruments Is the greater utilization 
of <5^n-ended questions in the interview schedule. (Compare Appendices 
B- aijA-E) 



Once a draft of a schedule was prepared, evaluations were 
solicited from the Executive Director of the State Advisory Council 
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ou Vocationai JiiiucuLioa and two research cousuItmiLM. ConcurrontJy, 
two occupational education instructors were interviewed to determine 
the length of time an interview would require and the ease with 
which both an interviewer and interviewee could work with the 
instrument . 

The structure of the interview schedule permitted the 
interviewer to code some responses as they were given by the 
subject. Because of the large number of open-ended questions, 
however, permission was secured from all subjects to tape the 
complete interview. In an effort to preserve anonymity as 
much as possible in an interview situation, interviewers were 
instructed to not use the instructor's name while taping. 

Interviewers 

Interviewers were young adult university students who had 
completed one or more courses in social research methods. Seven 
interviewers were female and two (including the project director) 
were male. 

Training sessions for the interviewers included an extensive 
briefing on the nature and purpose of the project as a whole and 
the specific intent of each item on the schedule. Practice inter-^ 
views were conducted and subsequently critically evaluated. Eaeb 
Interviewer logged several hours of practice Interviewing before 
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going into the field. 
The Interview 

All subjects were contacted by telephone and appointments 
were made for an interview. Six of the original 48 instructors 
selected for the interview sample were replaced due to their not 
having a telephone or an inability to schedule an interview at 
a mutually convenient time. Replacements were randomly selected 
from the appropriate replacement pool provided by the sample 
design. * 

Of the A8 Interview appointments scheduled, only three were 
not kept. In two instances, the interviewer interviewed another 
instructor on an availability basis who taught in the same subject 
area. Thus, of 48 interviews attempted, 47 were completed. Two 
subjects were selected by a non-random procedure. 

Interviews generally required 20 or 25 minutes to complete. 
Occasionally an instructor would get verbose and the interview 
would extend for 45 minutes, but such deviations were rare. 

Coding and Data Preparation 

Once interviews were complete, tapes were transcribed verbatim 
and the transcriptions appended to the original schedule used by 
the interviewer. The schedules and transcriptions were then coded 
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indcpeivaently by two coders. DlscrapancieH wore resolved by 
third coder. 

At the completion of coding, the data were punched onto 
IBM cards for machine analysis. Again, standard verification 
procedures were employed in punching the data. 
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CHAPTER II 
Footnotes 



Teachers o f Agriculture. 1971-7 2. (Ralersh, N.C.: North Carolina 
State Department of Public Instruction, Agricultural Education, 
^972); Directory: North Carolina Business and Office Education 
Teachers (Raleigh, N.C. North Carolina State Department of Public 
Instruction, 1973); Distributive Education Personnel Directory . 
1972>-73 (Raleigh, N.C : North Carolina State Department of Public 
Instruction, ,1973); Health Occupations Teachers. 1972-73 (Raleigh, 
N.C: North Carolina Department of Public Instruction, 1973); 
Vocational Home Economics Teachers . 1971-72 (Raleigh, N.C: North 
Carolina State Department of Public Instruction, 1972); North 
Carolina Industrial Arts Directory . 1972 (Raleigh, N.C: North 
Carolina State Department of Public Instruction, 1972); Introduction 
to Vocations Personnel Directory. 1971-72 (Raleigh, N.C : North 
Carolina State Department of Public Instruction, 1972); Middle 
Grades Career Exploration Personnel. 1971-72 (Raleigh, N.C : 
North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction, 1972); and 
Directory of Trade and Industrial Education Personnel . 1971-72 
(Raleigh, N.C: North Carolina State Department of Public 
Instruction, 1972). 

North Carolina 1971-72 Education Directory (Raleigh N.C: North 
Carolina State Department of Public Instruction, 1972). 

See items V. 1-4., Appendix A. 

See item II. 5., Appendix B. 

See item II. 4., Appendix B. 

Items were adopted from H.A. Berdlansky, W. D. Myrick, and 
R. L. Morgan, A Year-End Evaluation of an Exploratory Project 
in Vocational Education (Raleigh, N.C: National Center for 
Occupational Education, 1972). See items VII. 1-8, Appendix A. 

The items deleted from the pre-test questionnaire appear as 
items VI. 12 and 14, Appendix A. 

The item deleted was VI. 5., Appendix A. 

See item V. 8., Appendix B. 
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CHAPTER III 
ANALYSIS OF DATA 

Analysis of the data vlll be organized In the following manner. 
First, respondents to both the questionnaire and interview surveys 
vill be described. Similarities and differences in the descriptive 
characteristics of the questionnaire and Interview respondents will 
be noted. Second, respondents' perceptions of various facets of their 
occupational education programs will be examined. Pertinent data from 
both surveys will be presented, and interpreted. Routinely, differences 
in perceptions by instructional level and educational district will be 
noted. Third, attention will focus on Instructors' perceptions of 
program support, both material and social. Next, the focus will shift 
to instructors' perceptions of enrollees in occupational education 
programs. Finally, a residual category of perceptions will be examined. 

Description of Respondents 
As is revealed in Table III - 1, the proportion of respondents in 
each instructional level corresponds closely to the original sample 
design. Specifically. 49.4 percent of the respondents were occupational 
education teachers in junior high and high schools; 50.6 percent were 
community college and ' technical Institute instructors. 

The distribution of questionnaire respondents by educational district 
is presented in Table III - 2. Substantively, the most important datum 
in the table is that 25.0 percent of the subjects returning their ques- 
tionnaire addendum did not know the educational district in which they 
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TABLE III - 1 

QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONDENTS 
BY INSTRUCTIONAL LEVEL 



L^VE^ N Percent 



Junior High and High School 79 49.4 

Community College and 

Technical Institute 81 50.6 

Total 160 * 100.0 



* Only 160 subjects returned the questionnaire addendum 
containing the question on instructional level. 
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TABLE III - 2 
QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONDENTS BY EDUCATION DISTRICT 



DISTRICT N Percent 



1. 13 8.1 

2 17 10.6 

3 17 10.6 
^ 7 4.4 

5 12 7.5 

6 11 6.9 

7 17 10.6 

8 26 16.2 
Unknown 40 25 . 0 

Total 160 99.9 



* Only 160 subjects returned the questionnaire addendum containing 
the question on educational district. 
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taught. This suggests that the educational district is not viewed by 
n substantial portion of oocupntlon.il cUur.itlon InsjtrucLorH an function 
ally significant. 

Further examination of Table III - 2 reveals two deviations from 
the original questionnaire sample design. The return rate was signifi- 
cantly higher in District 8 — the district of the investigator's 
institutional affiliation, and District 4 is under-represented among 
respondents. These deviations will become matters of concern in the 
analysis only if significant differences by district are noted. 

Table HI - 3a depicts the teaching fields of the questionnaire 
respondents. More respondents were in business and office education 
than in any other single program. Fewest were in distributive 
education. 

i 
I 

t 

An examination of Table HI - 3b, reveals that interview 
respondents were quite similarly distributed (X^ - n.s.) among 
teaching fields. This finding strengthens confidc^nce in the 
representativeness of the questionnaire respondents. 

Table III - 4 presents the distribution of questionnaire 
respondents by highest degree earned. The majority have bachelor's 
degrees, with approximately 25 percent having earned a master's 
degree. Almost all instructors having less than a bachelor's 
degree teach in the trades fields where previous work experience 
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TABLE III - 3a 
QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONDENTS BY TEACHING FIELD 



FIELD N Percent 



Agriculture 22 9.4 

Business & Office Education 47 20.2 

Distribution Education 12 5.2 

Health Occupation 29 12.4 

Home Economics 24 10.3 

Industrial Arts 19 8.2 

Trades 43 18.5 

Other 37 15.9 

Total 233 100.1 
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TABLE III - 3b 
INTERVIEW RESPONDENTS BY TEACHING FIELD 



^lELD N Percent 



Agriculture 1 2.1 

Business & Office Education 9 18.8 

Distributive Education 2 4.2 

Health Occupations 5 10.4 

Home Economics 5 12.5 

Industrial Arts 5 10.4 

Trades H 22.9 

Other 9 18,8 

Total 48 100.1 
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TABLE III - 4 
QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONDENTS BY HIGHEST DEGREE EARNED 



Degree or Certificate 



High School Diploma 
Certificate 

Associate of Arts or Equivalent 

Bachelors 

Masters 

Doctorate 

No response 

Total 



N Percent 



U 6.0 

26 11.2 

7 3.0 

122 52.4 

58 24.9 

2 0.9 

4 1.7 

233 100.1 
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is viewed as more pertiaent to training objectives than are academic 
credentials. 

With regard to teaching experience, Table HI - 5a Indicates 
that the majority of the questionnaire respondents have taught five 
years or less. When teaching experience is examined by Instructional 
level, respondents teaching in junior high and high schools have 
significantly more experience (X - 10.67 yr.) than do their counter- 
parts in community colleges and technical institutes (X - 7.28 yr, 
t » 2.49, df " 156, p < .05). No differences In teaching experience 
by district were observed. 

A comparison of the distributions of teaching experience among 
questionnaire and Interview respondents reveals no significant 
differences. Approxiraately 46 percent of the interview respondents 
have taught five years or less. 

Consistent with the data for questionnaire respondents. Interview 
respondents teaching in junior high and high schools have had signifi- 
cantly more teaching experience (X - 11.13 yr.) than have community 
college and technical institute instructors (X • 5.25 yr. , t - 3.53, 
df " 45 p < .001). No differences by district were noted. These data 
constitute still further evidence of the representativeness of the 
respondents to the questionnaire survey. 

To further characterize our respondents, questionnaire data 
Indicate that Instructors are moderately satisfied (X - 13.02, sd • 7.75 
range - 0 - 16) with their jobs; they are neutral in their commitment 



TABI-E III - 5a 
TEACHING EXPERIENCE OF QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONDENTS 



Years Experience N Percent 



1-5 121 51.9 

6 - 10 49 21.0 

11 - 15 23 9.9 

16 - 20 15 6. A 

21 + 23 9.9 

No Response 2 0.9 

Total 233 100.0 
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TABLE III - 5b 
TEACHING EXPERIENCE OF INTERVIEW RESPONDENTS 



Years Experience ij Percent 



^ - 5 22 45.8 

6-10 X4 29.2 

11-15 6 12.5 

16 - 20 4 

21 2 4.2 

0.0 



No Responses 0 
Total 48 



I , 38 



100.0 
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CO remain (X - 12.26, sd * 8.07, ratvge « 0-20) In their current 
posttlon; they are aomewhat amblvnlont about the operational 
procedures of their institution (X « 13.46, sd - 8.29, range - 0-20); 
and they view supervision in their institution as somewhat open 
(X - 16.79, sd - 9.68, range - 0-24). No comparable data were 
secured from Interview subjects. 

When asked to compare themselves w:Jth others who had Invested 
similarly in their occupations, questionnaire respondents expressed 
the view that the personal satisfaction they get from their work 
is comparable or somewhat greater (X - 3.44), their salary is 
slightly lower (X - 2.39), and the respect which others have for 
their position is about the same (X - 2.96). 

An Identical question posed to interview subjects yielded 
similar responses. In substantive terms, interview subjects viewed 
themselves as getting somewhat greater personal satisfaction from 
their work than othets who invested similarly In their occupations 
(X - 3.80), earning about the same or a slightly lower salary 
(X • 2.61), and receiving comparable respect from the coimnunity by 
virtue of their positions (X 3.00). 

The foregoing descriptive data serve two important functions. 
First, they help provide a context for evaluating the various 
perceptions of occupational education which the study was designed 
to elicit. Second, the comparability of questionnaire and interview 
respondents on a variety of characteristics provides considerable 
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t'uni hlciu o Jn Ki'iH'r.il iziivK «>ur ohservatlonH u> Llic L.)tal univcrHc 
of occupational education Instructors in the state of North Carolina 

Perceptions of Programs 
We now turn our attention to instructors' perception of various 
facets of their programs. First, an attempt was made to identify 
what instructors considered to be the most important goals of the 
program in which they Instructed. The results appear in Table III -6. 
As can be noted, 73 percent of the questionnaire respondents mentioned 
the transmission of job related skills as the first goal of their 
programs. While two-thirds of the subjects enumerated as many as 
five different program goals, the type of goal cited continued to 
fall into the Job skills category. 

An examination of the distribution of program goals by 
instructional level and by district yielded no differences. One 
observation of interest was the tendency of junior high and high 
school Instructors to differentiate program goals more than 
community college and technical institute instructors. The 
difference was not statistically significant, however (Z - 1.94) 
and may have been a function of sampling error. 

In the interview survey an attempt was made to distinguish 
the institution's goals for a program and the Instructor's goals. 
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In enumerating the institution's goals for their program, 61.7 percent 
mentioned transmission of job related skills first. The development of 
Job related skills in students was mentioned first as the personal goal 
by 57.4 percent of the subjects. The similarity between the distribu- 
tions of persona": and institutional goals was the most striking feature 
of the data. 

In general, one can conclude that occupational education instructors 
in North Carolina perceive the major goals of their programs, both Insti- 
tutional and personal, to be the development of Job related skills in 
their students. But to what extent do the instructors feel these goals 
are being achieved? To answer this question, a goal achievement scale 
with a theoretical ranpe of 0-10 was employed among questionnaire 
respondents. Substantively, a 0 means that the goals identified are 
not being reached at all; a 10 means that the stated goals are being 
reached completely. The results were X - 7.83, sd - 2.99. We interpret 
this to mean that the instructors perceive progiam goals as generally 
being achieved. No differences in this regard were nor^H hy instructional 
level or district. No measure of goal acJiievement was included in the 
Interview schedule. 

After enumerating perceptions of program gcait: and the extent of 
their achievement, subjects were asked to specify what, if any, changes 
they would find desir.. in their programs. The distribution of the 
types of changes enumerated by questionnaire respondents appears in 
Table III - 7. A perusaJ of the table indicates first that somewhat 
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more thau 26 percent of the instructors saw no need for changes in their 
programs. Of those instructors identifying needed changes, changes in 
curriculum, teaching materials and methods, and administration and 
organization were mentioned most frequently both first and second. 
Among instructors mentioning as many as three, four, or five changes 
needed, teaching materials and methods were mentioned more frequently 
than any other single type change. 

One interesting observation in analyzing these data by instruc- 
tional level was that junior high and high school instructors were 
significantly more likely to enumerate three (Z = 2.38, p < .02), four 
(Z - 2.08, p < .04), and five (Z - 1.96, p < .05) changes as needed 
than were their counterparts in community colleges and technical 
Institutes. No differences in the types of changes cited were noted 
by instructional level or district. 

The matter of program changes was posed somewhat differently to 
interview subjects. First, they were asked whether they felt changes 
in their programs were needed. Thirty (63.8 percent) respondents said 
"yes", changes were needed. Seventeen (36.2 percent) answered "no". 
This pattern did not differ by instructional level or district. 

Those interview subjects who indicated that change was needed were 
asked to identify those changes. Curriculum, teaching materials and 
methods, and students were mentioned most frequently first. Among second 
mentioned changes, administration and organization was the most fre- 
quently cited, followed by teaching materials and methods, and curriculum. 
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Thus, there was considerable similarily In the responses of questionnaire 
and Interview subjects with regard to type of changes needed. 

While most occupational education instructors in North Carolina 
see a need for some changes in their programs, how likely do they feel 
the changes will be made? To answer this question, a change score with 
a theoretical range of 0 - 10 was secured. 0 means the changes cited 
probably won't be made. A 10 means the change probably will be forth- 
coming. The results are X = 5.19, sd « 3.05. Substantively, this 
means that instructors are uncertain about needed changes being made. 
No differences were observed when the data were examined by instructional 
level and district. 

Again, the issue was posed somewhat differently to Interview 
subjects, but the results are generally consistent. Of the thirty 
subjects who cited needed changes, only 40 percent felt the change 
they cited as being of first importance was likely to be made. 

What do instructors consider to be the major obstacles to 
realizing program changes. Data pertinent to this question appear 
in Table III - 8. Clearly, finances and administration and organization 
are viewed as the primary obstacles. 

When the data are examined by instructional level, junior high 
and high school teachers are somewhat more likely to mention equipment 
and facilities and finances as the second most important obstacle to 
change while community college and technical institute teachers tend 
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to single out administration and organization for this dubious 
distinction. No differences by district appear, interview subjects 
vere not queried on this issue. 

Questionnaire respondents also were asked to indicate the extent 
to which a number of specified factors constituted barriers to program 
improvement. The factors specified and a distribution of the subjects 
responses appear in Table III - ^. Rather than repeat in detail the 
tabular data, let it suffice to point out that of the factors specified, 
plant space was viewed as the greatest barrier, teacher overload was 
second, enrollment-attendance was third, and equipment-supplies was 
fourth. A number of differences were observed by Instructional level. 
Specifically, community college and technical institute teachers were 
significantly less likely to see teaching materials (X 2 - 13.78, p < .01), 
lack of textbook (X 2 - 15.98, p < .01), lack of student interest (x2« ii.02, 
P < .05), equipment and supplies (X 2 - 12.97, p < .02), scheduling (X 2 - 9.76, 
p < .05), and field trips (X 2 - 14.89, p < .01) as serious barriers to 
program development. No differences were noted by educational district. 

Finally, instructors in our questionnaire survey were queried about 
the adequacy of instructional materials, facilities, equipment, and funds 
for thei^ particular programs. An adequacy score for each evaluation 
area was calculated. A summary of the results, both statistical and 
substantive, appear in Table III - 10. As these data reveal, instructors 
express slight agreement that instructional materials and equipment are 
adequate, but they express ambivalence about the adequacy of facilities 
and funds. An examination of the data by instructional level, however. 
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TABLE 111-9 
DISTRIBUTION OF PERCEPTION OF THE EXTENT TO WHICH 
SPECIFIC FACTORS CONSTITUTE BARRIERS TO PROGRAM 
DEVELOPMENT AMONG QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONDENTS 



EXTENT TO WlilCH PACTOR CONSTITUTES BARRIER 



FACTOR 



No 
Barrier 
% (N) 



a. 



b. 



plant-space 21.5 (50) 
Housing 



inadequate 

teaching 

materials 



c. teacher 
overload 

d. lack of 
textbook 

e. lack of 
student 
Interest 



33.9 (79) 
56.2 (131) 
27.0 (63) 



professional 

prep, of 63.5 (148) 

teachers 



8< 



level of 
teaching 
material 



Minor 
Barrier 
% (N) 



Serious 
Barrier 



Very 
Serious 
Barrier 



(N) % (N) 



No 

Response 
% (N) 



Total 



% (N) 



30.9 (72) 27.5 (64) 16.7 (39) 3.4 (8) 100.0 (233) 



32.2 (75) 40.8 (95) 17.6 (41) 6.4 (15) 3.0 (7) 100.0 (233) 



31.8 (74) 
22.7 (53) 
45.1 (105) 



19.3 (45) 12.0 (28) 3.0 (7) 100.0 (233) 



10.3 (24) 6.0 (14) 4.7 (11) 99.9 (233) 



16.7 (39) 7.7 (18) 3.4 (8) 99.9 (233) 



26.2 (61) 5.2 (12) 1.3 ( 3) 3-9 (9) 100.1 (233) 



59.7 (139) 25.8 (60) 9.0 (21) 1.7 ( 4) 3.8 (9) 100.0 (233) 



continued- 
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Table III - 9 

roacIaucMl DISTIU JillTION OF I>liRCi:i>TION OK THE liXTKNT TO WHICH 
S1'£CI1-1C FACTORS CONSTITUTE BARRIERS TO PROGRAM 
DEVELOPMENT AMONG QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONDENTS 



EXTENT TO WHICH FACTOR CONSTITUTES BARRIER 



FACTOR 



Barrier 
% (N) 



equipment- 
supplies 

enrollment- 
attendance 

scheduling 

lack, of 
teacher 
interest 

admlnls- 
trative 
support 

field 
trips 

lack of 

available 

teachers 



»*£inor 
Barrier 
% (N) 



Barrier 
% (N) 



Very 
Serious 
Barrier 
% (N) 



No 

Response 
% (N) 



Total 



^ (N) 



32.6 (76) 36.9 (86) 19.7 (46) 6.9 (16) 3.9 (9) 100.0 (233) 



37.3 (87) 30.9 (72) 18.9 (44) 9.0 (21) 
39.5 (92) 37.8 (88) H.6 (27) 7.3 (17) 



3.8 (9) 99.9 (233) 
3.8 (9) 100.0 (233) 



73.4 (171) 16.7 (39) 4.7 (11) 0.4 ( 1) 4.7 (11) 99.9 (233) 



44.2 (103) 27.5 (64) 15.0 (35) 9.4 (22) 3.8 (9) 99.9 (233) 



61.4 (143) 19.3 (45) 8.6 (20) 6.4 (15) 
62.7 (146) 18.9 (44) 9.0 (21) 4.3 (10) 



4.3 (10) 100.0 (233) 



5.1 (12) 100.0 (233) 
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TABLE 111 - 10 
PERCEiVKD ADKQUACY OF INSTRUCTTONAI. MATKRTALS. 
FACILITIES, EQUIPMENT AND FUNDS 
AMONG QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONDENTS 



Areas of Evaluation Adequacy Score Substantive 

Interpretation 



Instructional Material x - 12.283 

s - *.828 Slight agree 

range - 0-20 that adequate 



Facilities X - 10.639 Undecided 

8 • 4,864 about adequacy 

range - 0-20 



^^^"^P'"^"' X - 12.970 Slight agree 

s ■ 4.774 that adequate 

range ■ 0-20 



^"""^^ X - 7.721 Undecided about 

s ■ 3.921 Adequacy 

range - 0-16 

. N - 233 
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rcvculfi chat coimnunlty colloj-e and cechtiical Institute Instructors 
perceive matcrlal.s (l ^ 3.68, df - 158, p c.OOJ). c..|ulpmi.nt (t - 2.24, 
dC » 158, p < .05), and funds (t - A. 29, df - 158, p < .001), as signi- 
ficantly more adequate than do instructors teaching in junior high and 
high schools. Educational district had no impact on teachers' percep- 
tions. 

The same series of Items directed to the interview subjects yielded 
compaiable results. In general, interviewees agreed that instructional 
materials and equipment were adequate for their programs, but they 
expressed some ambivalence about the adequacy of facilities and funds. 
Curiously, none of the differences by instructional level that were 
noted among questionnaire respondents were observed in the interview 
survey . 

Perceptions of Program Support 
The second focus in this survey was teachers' perceptions of 
the support— both material and social— which their programs receive 
from various individuals and groups, with special attention being 
given Citizen Advisory Groups. 

Both questionnaire and interview subjects were asked to specify 
the extent of verbal support, guidance, and supervision given their 
programs by a number of specific persons and groups. The results 
from the questionnaire survey appear in Table III - 11. The data 
are summarized well in the two extreme right-hand columns of the 
table. By converting the degrees of assistance expressed into rank 
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scores (very much - 4» much « 3, etc.) mean ranks were calculated. 
Local directors received the highest rank score (X - 2.78) which 
may be Interpreted as indicating much assistance. Parents of 
students are perceived as offering least non-material assistance 
to occupational education programs (X - 1.70). State area directors, 
however, fare little better than parents (X - 1.94). When response 
distributions are compared by instructional level, one significant 
difference appears. Community college and technical institute 
Instructors see state staff consultants as giving less program 
assistance than do junior high and high school Instructors (Smlrnov 
D * .358, p < .001). No differences were noted by educational 
district. 

In the case of interview subjects, responses were very similar. 
Local directors were given the highest rank score (X - 3.05); parents 
received the lowest (X - 1.85); and state staff consultants received 
the second lowest score (X - 2.71). No differences in perception by 
Instructional level or educational district were noted among interview 
respondents. 

One form that citizen involvement In occupational education has 
taken is the establishment of Citizen Advliiory Groups for the various 
program areas. While such committees are strongly encouraged by 
pertinent state occupational education offices, slightly more than 
half the instructors in both the questionnaire (52.9 percent) and 
Interview (53.2 percent) surveys report the existence of such com- 
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mittees for choir proRrams. Among both survey samples, however, 
a Klfjnl rifMivi ly nriMir-r proportion of comiimiiMy ct»ll..fje .iml tuch- 
nlcal institute instructors reported the existence of Citizen 
Advisory Commit tees for their programs than did instructors in 
Junior high and high schools. Specifically, among questionnaire 
respondents, 67.9 percent of the former reported Citizen Advisory 
Groups as compared to 43.0 percent of the latter. Comparable 
statistics for interview respondents were 75.0 percent and 25.0 
percent, respectively. No differences were noted by district in 
either survey sample. 

In those cases where Citizen Advisory Committees were reported 
for a given program, data indicate that the committee has an average 
of eight members; the committee met about twice during the past year; 
and approximately six persons attended each committee meeting. This 
characterization summarizes the responses of both questionnaire and 
interview subjects. In both samples, the only difference observed by 
instructional level was the tendency for committee membership to be 
larger for programs in community colleges and technical institutes 
than for those in Junior high and high schools (9 versus 7). 

An effort was made to assess the importance ascribed to Citizen 
Advisory Groups by questionnaire respondents in a number of areas. The 
results are presented in Table III - 12. 

A perusal of this Table reveals that of the areas identified, 
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rABLE in - 12 
DISTRIBUTION OF PERCEPTION OF THE IMPORTANCE OF 
CITIZEN ADVISORY GROUPS IN SPECIFIED AREAS AMONG QUESTIONNAIRE 
RESPONDENTS REPORTING CITIZEN ADVISORY GROUPS FOR THEIR PROGRAMS 



XVlVOKmCE OF CITIZI:N .MJVISORY GROUPS 



AREA Very Fairly Minor No No 

Important Important Importance In.portance Response Total 

^ CN) % (N) % (N) % (N) % (N) % (N) 



a, curriculum 

revision & 28.5 (37) 34.6 (45) 20.8 (27) 11.5 (15) 4.6 (6) 100.0 (130' 
evaluation 

b^. evaluation of 

instructor's 23.8 (31) 23.1 (30) 26.2 (34) 22.3 (29) 4.6 (6) 100.0 (130' 
work 

c. information re: 

Job markets & 40.8(53) 27.7(36) 21.5(28) 4.6(6) 5.4(7) 100.0(130 

training needs 

<1. information re: 
technical 

developments 33.1 (43) 23.1 (30) 22.3 (29) 16.2 (21) 5.4 (7) 100.0 (130 
in field 

e. public 

relations: 

representing 50.0 (65) 26.2 (34) 16.2 (21) 3.1 ( 4) 4.6 (6) 100.0 (130 

program to 

community 
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T,»bl«' ITT 12 

contlnued-DISTRIBUTION OF PERCEPTION OF THE IMPORTANCE OF 
CITIZEN ADVISORY GROUPS IN SPECIFIED AREAS AMONG 
QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONDENTS REPORTING CITIZEN ADVISORY 
GROUPS FOR THEIR PROGRAMS ai^viouri 



AREA 



IMPORTANCE OF CITIZEN ADVISORY GROUl, 



Very Fairly 
Important Important 



% (N) 



% (N) 



Minor No No 

Importance Importance Response 

% (N) 



% (N) 



% (N) 



Total 



% (N) 



f . provision of 
equipment, 
supplies, 
services 
and /or 
advice 



21.5 (28) 24.6 (32) 30.0 (39) 19.2 (25) 4.6 (6) 99.9 (130) 



g. placement 
of students 
in jobs 

h. recruitment 
of students 

X. provision of 
on-the-job 
experience 



33.8 (44) 28.5 (37) 21.5 (28) 



14.6 (19) 23.8 (31) 36.9 (48) 



10.0 (13) 6.2 (8) 100.0 (130) 



18.5 (24) 6.2 (8) 100.0 (130) 



34.6 (45) 20.0 (26) 20.8 (27) 18.5 (24) 6.2 (8) 100.1 (130) 
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Citizen Advisory Groups are viewed as most important for public 
relations, job market information and Job placement. They are 
viewed as least significant for student recruitment. However, 
instructors in community college and technical institutes attrl- 
bute significantly more importance to Citizen Advisory Groups in 
student recruitment (Smimov D « .329 p<.05). No other 
differences by instructional level or educational district were 
noted. 

Wlien interview subjects were asked to enumerate the benefits. 
If any, they saw growing out of Citizen Advisory Groups, the results 
were similar to those reported above. The major value seen in such 
committees is public relations and job placement. The data in 
Table III - 12 and the comments of Interview respondents suggest, 
then, that Citizen Advisory Groups are viewed as more Important for 
program implementation than for program development. 

Perception of Enrollees 
Another area of inquiry specified by the State Advisory Council 
.was Instructors' perceptions of students— number, how they get into 
programs, program opportunities for particular groups, etc. It is to 
these matters that we now turn our attention. 

Instructor*' perceptions regarding enrollvveivt are ^T<esented in 
Table III - 13. As can be noted, 52.8 percent of the questionnaire 
respondents perceived enrollment in their program to be higher in 
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TABLE III - 13 

DISTRIBUTION OF PERCEPTIONS OF NUMBERS OF STUDENTS ENROLLING 
IN OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS AMONG QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONDENTS 



Enrollment 



a. Increased significantly 
over previous year 

b. Increased slightly 
over previous year 

c. Remained about like 
previous year 

d. Decreased somewhat over 
previous year 

e. Decreased significantly 
over previous year 

f. Don't have enough 
information to judge 

f. No response 



N 



18.9 



33.9 



32.6 



6.0 



1.:: 



5.1 



2.1 



Percent 



44 



79 



76 



14 



12 
5 



total 



100.0 



233 
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the current than In the previous academic year. The matter of 
Htudont enroUmont wan postnl somewhat dlffercMVtly to Intervleweps , 
but nonetheless, almost half (44.7 percent) said they had more 
students this year than last. When asked why they thought this 
vas the case, instructors consistently mentioned the tight labor 
market. In the current market, both parents and students seem more 
concerned that employable skills be acquired. 

The perception of increased enrollment in occupational 
education programs was similar at both Instructional levels and 
across educational districts. 

Questionnaire subjects were queried further about the enrollment 
of minority students in their programs. The results appear in Table 
HI - 14. These data bear several comments. First, about half the 
Instructors perceive minority enrollemnt to be similar for the past 
two years (49.4 percent), while approximately a third (30.4 percent) 
think it has increased to some extent. 

Perceptions do not differ by instructional level nor by district. 
When the data Tables HI - 13 and III - 14 are compared, it is apparent 
that more instructors perceive total enrollment increasing than per- 
ceive minority enrollment increasing (52.8 percent vs. 30.4 percent: 
Z = 5.11, p < .001). 

Instructors consider self-selection to be the primary means by 
which students get into their programs. Data for questionnaire respond- 
ents appear in Table III -15. An open-ended question on the same issue 
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I'ABLE HI - U 

DISTRIBUTION OF PERCEPTIONS OF THE NUMBER OF MINORITY STUDENTS 
ENROLLED IN OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN CURRENT COMPARE TO 
PREVIOUS YEAR AMONG QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONDENTS 



RESPONSE CATEGORIES Percent 



Remained about like 

previous year 49,4 
Decreased somewhat over 

previous year 4,7 
Decreased significantly 

over previous year 0.9 
Don't have enough 

information to judge x2.0 



N 



a. Increased significantly 

over previous year 10. 7 25 

1>. IncreaHcd slightly 

over previous year 19.7 45 



115 



11 



28 
6 



g. No response 2.6 

Total 100.0 233 
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TAHIJ' III - IS 
DISTRIBUTION OF PERCEPTIONS OF PRIMARY WAY STUDENTS GET 
INTO OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS AMONG QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONDENTS 



PRIMARY MEANS OF ENTRANCE Percent 



a. Students ovm free choice 45.1 

b. Assignment by administration 

^nd/or guidance personnel 27.5 

c. Recruitment and/or selection 

by instructor 35 



d. Other 

e. No response 2.6 
Total 



N 



105 



64 



20 

16.3 38 



6 

100.1 233 
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directed to Interview subjects yielded similar results. Specifically, 
48.9 percent of the tntorviuwcuM amtml Umt HludtMiLM gut Into tliulr 
programs by individual choice. Another 23.4 percent said that they 
played a role in the recruitment or selection of students. Comparisons 
by instructional level revealed no differences. 

Interviewees were asked if they felt any need to change the way 
students get into their programs. Sixty-six percent answered "no". 
Those who responded that change was needed, tended however, to offer 
very esoteric alternatives. 

Finally, in the questionnaire survey, subjects were 'ask*d to 
indicate their level of agreement or disagreement with the statement 
that their educational unit provides training opportunities for a 
number of specified groups. The group specified and the number and 
percent of respondents agreeing that opportunities are provided them 
appear in Table III - 16. Clearly, teachers perceive the handicapped 
to be Che group least adequately provided for in their units. However, 
community college and technical institute instructors express greater 
agreement that their programs provide educational opportunities for 
both the physically handicapped (Smlrnov D • .289, p < .01) and fe- 
males (Smimov D - .276, p < .01). No differences were noted by 
district. 

Perceptions of Other Issues 
Two other Issues were singled out for examination by the State 
Advisory Council— the perceived adequacy if safety practices were 
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TABLI- III - 16 
PERCENT AND NUMBER OF QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONDENTS 
WHO AGREE WITH THE ASSERTION THAT THEIR 
EDUCATIONAL UNIT PROVIDES EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR SPECIFIED GROUPS 



^^®"P Percent 



N Total 



Who Agree Who Agree N 



a. Socio-economicaHy 
disadvantaged 71.3 

b. Academically 
disadvantaged 67.4 

c. Physically 

handicapped 43.8 

d. Non-academically 

talented 60.9 



166 233 

157 233 

102 233 

142 233 



e. Academically 

talented 71.6 157 233 

f. females 74.2 173 233 

g. Secondary School 

drop-outs 75.3 gj^* 



* Reported only for C.C. & T.I. instructors 
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Bollcltcd only from quo.alonualre sabjcctn. Tlio d iHtrlbutlon of their 
responeei appear In Table 111 - 17. 

Clearly » almost all instructors who considered safety practices 
relevant to their programs viewed existing practices as generally 
or completely adequate. However, when the data were compared by 
instructional level, community college and technical institute 
instructors viewed safety practices as significantly more adequate 
than did their junior high and high school counterparts (Smlmov D - 
.364, p<.001). No differences were noted by district. 

The issue of professional development needs was posed differently 
to questionnaire and interview subjects. Interview subjects were 
asked first if they felt ^.\y need for professional development pro- 
grams such as workshops, institutes, short courses, etc. Eighty-one 
percent responded affirmatively and there was no difference by instruc- 
tional level. Those interviewees expressing a need for professional 
development were subsequently asked in what areas they felt the greatest 
need. An examination of their responses indicate that the areas of 
greatest need are perceived to be instructional methods and technical 
subject matter. 

In the questionnaire survey, subjects were asked to indicate 
the extent vhich professional development was needed tti several 
specified areas. The results are presented in Table III - 18. Of 
those areas specified, technical subject matter and teaching methods 
were considered areas of greatest need. 
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TABLE III - 17 
DISTRIBUTION OF PERCEPTION OF ADEQUACY 
OF SAFETY PRACTICES AMONG QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONDENTS 



PERCEPTIONS 




Completely Adequate 


25.8 


60 


Generally Adequate 


/♦0.3 


94 


Somewhat Inadequate 


7.7 


18 


Completely Inadequate 


1.3 


3 


Not applicable to my program 


21.0 


49 


No Response 


3.9 


9 


Total 


100.0 


233 
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TABLE III - 18 
DISTRLUU'riON OF PERCEPTIONS OK TIIK KXTKNT 
TO WHICH PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT IS NEEDED IN 
SPECIFIED AREAS AMONG QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONDENTS 



AREA 



EXTENT TO WHICH PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT NEEDED 



No 

Need 
% (N) 



a. technical 
subject 
Matter 

b. teaching 
methods 

c. supervising 
student 
projects 

d. working 
with lay 
citizens 

e . laws , 
regulations, 
etc. 

affecting 
own 

programs 



f. youth 

organizations 33.9 (79) 



Slight 
Need 
% (N) 



Strong 
Need 
% (N) 



Very 
Strong 
Need 
% (N) 



No 

Response 
% (N) 



Total 
% (N) 



15.9 (37) 39.9 (93) 26.6 (62) 14.6 (34) 3.0 (7) 100.0 (233) 



20.6 (48) 42.9 (100) 24.5 (57) 9.0 (21) 



22.3 (52) 51.9 (121) 16.3 (38) 5.6 (13) 



3.0 (7) 100.0 (233) 



3.9 (9) 100.0 (233) 



27.0 (63) 36.1 (84) 23.2 (54) 9.4 (22) 4.3 (10) 100.0 (233) 



28.8 (67) 35.6 (83) 20.2 (47) 11.2 (26) 4.3 (10) 100.1 (233) 



35.6 (83) 17.6 (41) 8.2 (19) 4,7 (11) 100.0 (233) 
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The Matter of Explanation 

As was pointed out in the first chapter of this report, an 
assumption implicit in the stratification of the research sample 
by instructional level and educational district Is the expectation 
that these factors might account for differences in instructors' 
perceptions of occupational education. It is not that these 
factors £er se are attributed such importance, but rather that 
they are considered reflective of various aspects of the context 
in which instructors carry out their programs. For example, 
instructional level is indicative of internal institutional 
organization; institution— community relations; teacher respon- 
sibilities vis-a-vis students; etc. Educational district reflects 
regional economic characteristics; population size, density and 
composition; labor force structure; performance of district level 
personnel, etc. The data we have examined thus far indicate that, 
indeed. Instructional level produces differences in instructors' 
perceptions of many facets of occupational education. In contrast, 
educational district is of no explanatory value. 

At this point, we would like to concentrate on two important 
dependent variables in an exploration of the possible utility of one 
or two theoretical perspectives in accounting for differential per- 
ceptions. The two dependent variables are the extent to which 
instructors feel the goals of their programs are being reached and 
estimations of the likelihood that changes described as needed will 
in fact be made. The theoretical perspectives were described briefly 
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in Cliapi.T I. In Lhc- first inHtancc. attfULion is tllrocUc-d to the 
variables satisfaction, commitment to remain in the organization, 
conmitmeut to organizational procedures, and openness of supervision 
as independent variables. Empirically, these variables have been 
demonstrated to be highly correlated with each other. Cognitive 
balance would obtain if instructors who v^,e (a) satisfied with 
their jobs, (b) committed to stay in their present jobs, (c) supportive 
of organizational procedures, and (d) viewed supervision as permitting 
desired levels of participation also perceived their program goals 
as being achieved and felt that any needed changes would be made. The 
test of the foregoing expectations appears in Table 111-19. An exam- 
ination of this correlation matrix reveals first, that consistent with 
other research findings, the independent variables are significantly 
related to each other. Interestingly, none are related to perceptions 
of goal achievement, but all are significantly related to perceptions 
of the likelihood of needed changes being made. While the strength of 
the relationships on both dependent variables doubtlessly attentuated 
the relationships somewhat. We will return to a discussion of these 
variables momentarily. 
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l>r,»win« upon principles of social comparison and social exchaage. 
It also vas hypothesized that the less the perceived comparative dis- 
crepancy in Job investment-rewards of teachers, the greater the 
perception of goal achievement and the greater the perceived likelihood 
that needed program changes will be effected . The test of these 
expectations also appears in Table 1X1 - 19, An inspection of the 
data reveals support for the hypotheses except in the case of 
perceived comparative discrepancy in salary. Perhaps the compara- 
tively low salaries received by teachers Is an issue that is more 
or less resolved at a person's entry into the profession. However, 
when teachers feel that the personal satisfaction they derive from 
their work is less than what other people who invested similarly 
in their jobs receive, they perceive the achievement of program 
goals to be lower and that there is less likelihood of needed 
program changes being made. When measures of perceived discrepancy 
in job investment-reward in all three areas are summed and treated 
as a general index of job investment-reward discrepancy, the re- 
lationship between the index score and measures of both Independent 
variables is significant. Previous discussion indicates, however, 
that the significance is attributable to the areas of personal 
satisfaction and respect. While none of the relationships are of 
great magnitude, the caveat enter earlier regarding attentuation 
remains pertinent. 

Since both clusters of independent variables examined here are 
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signlflcan;:ly related to perceptions of the IH-elihood of needed changes 
being maue. might it be possible to incorpora\t, them all into a single 
explanatory model? This question was explored by means of partial and 
multiple correlation and regression procedures. The results can be 
summarized rather succinctly. Job satisfaction s'iems to intervene 
somewhat between job investment-reward in each area and perceived 
likelihood of change being effected. However, job investment-reward 
discrepancy in each area exerts a significant direct effect on the 
dependent variable. The variables (a) commitment to remain in the 
organization, (b) commitment to organizational procedures, and 
(c) openness of supervision occupy neither an Intervening or an 
antecedent position with reference to job investment-reward discrep- 
ancy. In fact the partial and multiple correlation analyses indicate 
that the increment produced in by retaining these three variables 
in a model are infitesiraal (range - .004 to .005). Thus, it appears 
that the impact of these variables is the result of their correlation 
with job investment-reward discrepancies.. 

As was stated at the beginning of this section, this analysis was 
viewed as exploration of some theoretical leads. The results indicate 
that it might be worthwhile to pursue the matter of job investijent-rewards 
further, but for substantively significant levels of explanation, other 
variables would have to be identified. 
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CHAPTER IV 
SUMMARY & CONCLUSIONS 

TO conclude this report we will first sununarize briefly the charac- 
teristics of the research subjects, generalizing when appropriate. Next, 
the questions posed by the State Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
will be stated in the order in which they were introduced in Chapter I, 
and the conclusions which the data suggest will be succinctly presented. 

Data indicate that most occupational education instructors in North 
Carolina have bachelor's degrees, while 25 percent have completed a mas- 
ter's. Approximately half these instructors have taught in the occupa- 
tional field five years or less, but the extreme years of service of a 
few results in an overall average of about 9 years. Teachers of occupa- 
tional education in junior high and high schools average 11 years teach- 
ing experience while their counterparts in coromvmity colleges and tech- 
nical institutes average approximately 7 years. 

Occupational education instructors in North Carolina are moderately 
satisfied with their jobs, neutral in their comnitment to remain in their 
present positions, somewhat ambivalent about the operational procedures 
•of their institutions, but feel that supervision in their units permits 
some opportunities for teacher participation. When asked to compare 
themselves with others who invested similarly in their occupations, these 
instructors express the view that their salary is somewhat lower, the 
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satisfaction thoy tlorivo fiom their work is uomowhat greater, and thn 
respoct they recoivD from otliors is about the same. 

Question 1: How do instructors perceive program objectives? Teach- 
ers at all instructional levels define the major goal of their programs 
to be the transmission of job related skills. Program goals of the in- 
stitution do not differ from the program goals of instructors. 

Question 2: To what extent do instructors perceive that program 
goals a re being reached? Instructors perceive the major goals of their 
programs as generally being achieved, whether they teach at the junior 
high/high school level or the community college/technical institute level. 

Question 3: How do instructors perceive the nature of enrollees — 
number, how selected, compo sition . etc .? Occupational education instruc- 
tors in North Carolina feel that enrollment in their programs is increas- 
ing somewhat. They do not feel that the enrollment of minority students 
is increasing as rapidly as overall enrollment, however. They feel that 
their programs make adequate provision for most minority groups, except 
the physically handicapped. Instructors in conmiunity colleges and tech- 
nical institutes feel that opportunities for both the physically hand- 
icapped and women are more adequate than do teachers in junior high and 
high schools. 

Students get into occupational education programs primarily through 
personal choice, and most instructors see no need for change in the 
recruitment process. 
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Question 4: What are instructors' perceptions of the adequacy of 
faciliti es / equipment, and teaching materials? Instructors express slight 
agreement that instructional materials and equipment are adequate, but 
they express ambivalence about the adequacy of facilities and funds. 
Instructors in community colleges and technical institutes feel that 
instructional materials, equipment and funds are more adequate than do 
teachers at the junior high/high school level. 

Question 5: What are instructors' perceptions of the adequacy^ of 
"support" from selected individuals, groups, and agencies? Of the list 
of individuals, groups, and agencies identified, local program directors 
were attributed greatest support. Parents of students were viewed as 
offering least. State area directors were viewed as of only slightly 
more assistance than parents. 

Question 6: How do instructors view the safety practices used? 
Approximately one-fourth the occupational education instructors do not 
view safety practices as relevant to their programs. When safety prac- 
tices are defined as relevant, almost all instructors considered current 
practices as either generally or completely adequate. However, com- 
munity college/technical institute instructors viewed safety practices 
as significantly more adequate than did junior high/high school instruc- 
tors. 

Question 7: What do instructors perceive to be the nature and ex- 
tent of the use of citizen Advisory Groups? Slightly more than half the 
occupational education instructors in North Carolina report the existence 
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of a Citiztni Advlbintj Croup ) ur their programs, liucli advii;ory 'jrou)>a 
are much more frequently reported by community college/technical insti- 
tute instructors. Wlien advisory groups exist, they typically have eight 
members and meet twice annually with an average attendance of six. The 
contributions of Citizen Advisory Groups is thought to be primarily 
public relations; sources of job market information; and assistance 
in job placement. 

Question 8: What do instructors perceive their needs to be in the 
area of professional developmont ? More than eighty percent of the oc- 
cupational education instructors in the state feel a need for some pro- 
fessional development programs. Among potential areas specified, greatest 
need was expressed in regard to technical subject matter and teaching 
methods. 

Question 9: What changes do occupational education instructors see 
as needed in their programs? Approximately two-thirds of all instructors 
feel that some changes are needed in their programs. Among first men- 
tioned changes, curriculum, teaching materials and methods, and students 
were named most frequently. Among second neimed changes, administration 
and organization was the most frequently cited. These instructors are 
ambivalent, however, that the changes they feel are needed will ever be 
made , 

Question 10: What do instructors perceive to be the major barriers 
to program improvement? When given an opportunity to describe obstacles 
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in thoir own torms, inatructora empJiasized two things: finances and ad- 
minis tration/orgdnization. Wien asked to indicate the extent to which 
several specified factors constituted barriers to program improvement, 
plant space was viewed as the greatest barrier; teacher overload was 
second; enrollment-attendance was third; and equipment-supplies was 
fourth. Teachers in community colleges/technical institutes tended to 
view almost all these factors as being less a barrier than did teachers 
in junior high and high schools. 

No differences in perceptions regarding any matter set forth by 
the State Advisory Council were noted by educational district. In con- 
trast, several differences were noted by instructional level. 

The theoretical ideas explored to account for differences in per- 
ception of goal achievement and likelihood of needed changes being made 
produced very limited success. The cognitive variables examined would 
probably need to be combined with selected structural variables to have 
much explanatory value. 
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OCCUPATIONAL KDUCATTON AS VIEWF.l) BY TEACHERS 



Diroctions: When .>i question or statement is followed by a series 
of aUeruatives, enter the number associated with the alternative 
Which you think most appropriate in the box to the right. When 
questions are not followed by a series of alternatives, write what 
you feel is the best answer in the space provided. 



What is your major teaching field? 



When did you graduate from high school? 

What is the highest academic degree or certificate which 
you hold? 



How long have you been teaching in this field? 

In general, what would you say that you like most about 
your present teaching assignment? 



What would you say that you like least about your present 
teaching assignment? 



List briefly what you understand to be the five major 
objectives of the occupational education program in which 
you teach. After you have listed these program objectives, 
enter m the box to the right a number from 1-10 to in- 
dicate the extent to which you think each objective is 
being reached. Write 10 if you think the objective is be- 
ing reached completely. Write 1 if you think the objective 
is not being reached at all. Use the numbers 2-9 to in- 
dicate . intermediate degrees of goal accomplishment. 

1) 



2) 



3) 



4) 



5) 
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DO NOT WRITE IN 
^BOX BELOW 
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2. 



Enumerate briefly cho t Ive most important changes (If 
any) which you feel should be made In the occupational 
oUucallon proKr.un In which yuu tonch. After yon li.ivo 
listed these changes, enter In the box to the right a 
number from 1-10 to indicate your Judgment of the like- 
lihood that each change will be made. Write 10 if you 
think it is very likely that the change will be made. 
Write 1 if you think it very unlikely that the change 
will be made. Use the numbers 2-9 to indicate inter- 
mediate degrees of likelihood. 

1) 



2). 

5f 



3. 



In the space provided below, Indicate what you consider 
the greatest obstacles to making needed changes (if any) 
in your program. 



DO NOT WRITE IN THIS BOX 



4, Some occupational educational programs require that 
teachers and students work with equipment that is 
potentially dangerous. In your own program do you 
feel that safety practices are: 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
c. 



Completely adequate 4 

Generally adequate 3 

Somewhat inadequate 2 

Completely Inadequate 1 

NOT APPLICABLE TO MY PROGRAM 9 
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111. I. Is cherc a formally orp.anizeii Citizen Advisory Group 

^o*" youj; subject or program nrea? Yes . No . 

(If "No" skip to last question on this page.) 

2. How Important for your work is the Citizen Advisory Group 
in the following areas? Use the following scale: 

Vary important 4 

Fairly Important 3 

Of minor importance 2 

Of no importance. 1 

a. Curriculum revision and evaluation 

b. Evaluation of your work. 

c. Keeping you Informed of the local Job market and 
training needs. 

d. Keeping you informed of technical developments 
in your field. 

e. fublic relations; representing your program 
to the community. 

f. Contributing equipment, supplies, services, 
and/or advice to classes. 

g. Helping to place students in Jobs. 

h. Recruiting students. 

i. Providing on-the-job experiences for students, 
j. Other (specify) 



3. Insofar as citizen contribution to your work is concerned, 
rank the following sources (1,2, 3) according to their 
importance; 

^Citizen Advisory Group functioning as a group. 

Individual members of the Citizen Advisory Group. 

Individual citizens not in the Citizen Advisory 

Group, 

4. How many members are in your Citizen Advisory Group? 

How many times did the group meet last year? 

What was the average attendance at these meetings? 

5. If you do not have a Citizen Advisory Group, or if your 
group is not functioning as you would like, what would 
you say is the major reason? 
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REMEMBER: Write the number that corresponds with your response to 
*-:U'U il.Mii (I) (I,,. |,„x lo the r I Kilt of fh.if I I. .,11. 

IV. 1. On the wholu, how iMLlylluil ntv you with your proseiit Joh, 
when you consider the expectations you had when you 
started it? 



2. 



a. 


Very dissatisfied 


. . . 0 


h. 


Slightly dissatisfied. . . 


. . . 1 




Neutral 


... 2 


d. 


Moderately satisfied . . . 


... 3 


e. 


Very satisfied ...... 


... 4 



you have in your job? 



a. Very dissatisfied 0 

b. Slightly dissatisfied 1 

c. Neutral ............ 2 

d. Moderately satisfied 3 

e. Very satisfied 4 

3. How satisfied are you with your present supervisor? 

a. Very dissatisfied 0 

b. Slightly dissatisfied .1 

c. Neutral 2 

d. Moderately satisfied 3 

e. Very satisfied 4 

4. How satisfied are you with*your fellow workers? 

a. Very dissatisfied 0 

b. Slightly dissatisfied 1 

c. Neutral . . . • . 2 

d. Moderately satisfied ...... 3 

e. Very satisfied 4 



DO NOT WRITE IN THIS BOX 



5. If another school offered you the same sort of job you 
have now and you were able to keep all the benefits you 
now have, would you accept the offer? 

a. Absolutely would 0 

b. Would 1 

c. Not sure 2 

d. Would not 3 

e. Absolutely would not 4 
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7. 



8. 



9. 



Suppose another school offered you the same sort of job you 
have now and you were able to keep all the benefits you have 
now plus 104 salary increase, would you accept the offer? 

a. Absolutely would 0 

b. Would. .*!.*.* 1 

c. Not sure ^2 

d. Would not 3 

e. Absolutely would not 4 

I feel that my job is no more Interesting than others I 
could get. 

a. Strongly disagree 4 

b. Disagree .' ! 3 

c. Undecided .*.'.*.* 2 

."^^ ilgree . ^ . , ^ , 1 

e. Strongly agree . , q 

I plan to continue working here until 1 retire 

a. Strongly disagree 0 

b. Disagree ^ 

c. Undecided 2 

d. Agree 3 

e. Strongly agree 4 

If I had the chance, I would like to change to some 
organization other than a school. 

a. Absolutely would 0- 

b. Would '. 1 

c. Not Sure .' .' ! 2 

d. Would not , , 3 

e. Absolutely would not 4 



DO NOT WRITE IN THIS BOX 



1. 



My institution is very concerned about the continued 
professional development of its teachers. 

a. Strongly agree 4 

b. Agree 3 

c. Undecided 2 

d. Disagree 1 

e. Strongly disagree 0 
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When teachers in my Lnstltution engage in professional 
development programs, that is taken intd account in 
salary increases and promotions. 

a. Strongly agreo 4 

b. Agree , 3 

c. Undecided . 2 

d. Disagree ^1 

e. Strongly disagree ; 0 

Teachers in my institution who seldom or never engage 
in professional development programs are just as 
respected by the administration as are those who 
do participate. 



A. 



a. Strongly agree 0 

t. Agree [ i 

c. Undecided . 2 

d. Disagree 3 

e. Strongly disagree 4 

Professional development programs and activities in 
my subject area tend to be a waste of time. 

a. Strongly agree 0 

b. Agree . . . . , . .1 

c. Undecided 2 

d. Disagree 3 

e. Strongly disagree 4 



DO. NOT WRITE IN THIS BOX 



VI. 1. This institution has a poor way of handling teacher 
complaints. 



a. Strongly disagree 4 

b. Disagree. 3 

c. Undecided 2 

^' Agree * * 1 

e. Strongly agree . . . 0 

2. Most of the time, the administration tries to be fair 
and honest in dealing with teachers. 

a. Strongly disagree . 0 

b. Disagree 1 

c. Undecided ..... 2 

d. Agree 3 

e. Strongly agree 4 

\ 
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KKMI^IHKK: WrlLi- ilir numlx r t h.a corrcHponUji wiih your Vv^iurnHv lo 
each iiim in Lho box to the right of that item. 

I really rion*i f(>r] p.,ri of Nils institution. 

a. Strongly disagree. 4 

b. Disagree . . , 3 

c. Undecided. . , • ♦ , 2 

d. Agree 1 

e. Strongly agree .......... 0 

4. Supervisors fall to take action on our complaints. 

a. Strongly disagree A 

Disagree , 3 

c. Undecided. . 2 

\J# Agree i 

e« Strongly agree • . 0 

5. There are good opportunities here for those who want to 

get ahead. 



a. Strongly disagree . 0 

b. Disagree ^ 1 

c. Undecided. . 2 

d. Agree 3 

e. Strongly agree 4 

6. Many of the rules here are annoying. 



a. Strongly disagree. . 4 

b. Disagree 3 

c. Undecided 2 

d. Agree X 

e. Strongly agree 0 

T feel that I do not have enough autonomy (freedom) to do 
my job well. 



a. Strongly disagree 4 

h. -Disagree .... . ...... 3 

c. Undecided. ..... 2 

d. Agree i 

e. Strongly agree 0 



DO NOT WRITE IN THIS BOX 



8. There can be little action taken...here until a decision 
Is approved by a supervisor. 



a. Strongly disagree. 4 

b. Disagree 3 

c. Undecided 2 

d. Agree ^ 1 

e. Strongly agree 0 
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A person who wants to make Ins own doctslons would be quickly 
discouraged here. 



10, 



a. Strongly disagree, , 4 

b. Disagree , • 3 

Undecided 2 

d. Agree ^ 

Strongly agree • . 0 

I feel that I am my own boss in most matters concerninfi 
the job. " ^ ^ 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



Strongly disagree 0 

Disagree , , . 1 

Undecided 2 

Agree . . , , 3 

Strongly agree . 4 



11, My position glv^es me a chance to try out new ideas. 



12. 



b. 
c. 

d. 
e. 



Strongly disagree, , 0 

Disagree , ...... 1 

Undecided. ...... 2 

Agree , 3 

Strongly agree . , 4 



In the usual case, only general guidelines are given 
and a person works out the details of a job for 
himscl f . 



13. 



a. 
b. 
c . 
d. 
e. 



Strongly disagree 0 

Disagree ....... 1 

Undecided 2 

Agree 3 

Strongly agree 4 



.low things are done here Is usually left up to the 
person doing the work. 



a. 

c. 
d. 
e . 



Strongly disagree 0 

. Disagree ^.^.„ , . 1 

Undecided 2 

Agree 3 

Strongly agree 4 



14, 



Most of the supervisors here leave you alone as 
long as you do your job. 



a. 
b, 
c , 
d. 
e, 
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Strongly disagree q 

Disagree 1 

Undecided. 2 

Agree [ . [ . 3 

Strongly agree • .... 4 
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Career education is a powerful af;ency for promoting 
individual and social efficiency. 



A. xStronfvly nfiroc. . , 4 

A>;rvo . * 4 • . , . . ^ . , ^ ^ 3 

c. Undecided 2 

d. Disagree. i 

e. Strongly disagree . 0 

Iticreased career education may be an answer to the 
problem of Xinemployment • 

a. Strongly agree 4 

b. Agree . . . . , 3 

c. Undecided . . , 2 

d. Disagree 1 

e. Strongly disagree 0 

The major function of the high school should be the 
preparation of students for entrance Into college. 

a. Strongly agree. 0 

b. Agree 1 

0. Undecided 2 

ii. Disagree. 3 

e. Strongly disagree 4 

The knowledge students could obtain from vocational 
education courses is of doubtful value. 

a. Strongly agree 0 

b. Agree * .... 1 

c. Undecided . . . , 2 

d. Disagree. ...... 3 

e. Strongly disagree 4 

Career education has its faults, but on the whole it is 
a valuable part of the high school program. 

a. Strongly agree 4 

b. Agree 3 

~ "C* "Undecided 2 

d. Disagree, 1 

e. Strongly disagree 0 

Schools have a responsibility to provide career education 
for persons of all levels of ability, 

a. Strongly agree 4 

b. Agree 3 

c. Undecided 2 

d. Disagree. ........... 1 

e. Strongly disagree 0 
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7. Career education receives more support than ft doscrvos. 



a. 






1). 






c. 


Undecided 




a. 








Strongly disagree, . . , 


• • • • 4 



8. Career education programs do not help keep the potential 

dropout in school. 

a. Strongly agree 0 

b. Agree 

c. Undecided \ \ . 1 

d. Disagree , . 3 

e» Strongly disagree 4 



DO NOT WRITE IN THIS BOX 



VIII. NOTE: Each of the items below has multiple parts. 
Please respond to each part. Use the 

following scale: 

1 Strongly agree ^4 

Agree, • . ! 3 

Undecided. . , • • , 2 

Disagree • . • . • 1 

Strongly disagree 0 

^ box -to the right of each item part, enter 

number corresponding to the alternative you 

think most descriptive* 

1. Instructional materials are: 

a. available in sufficient quantity 

b. up-to--date 

c. relevant to modern employment practices 

d. appropriate to the curriculum objectives 
designed to compensate for various rates of learning. 
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2. Facilities are adequate in terms of: 
»i. >imouni of sp.im 

b. adaptability to program needs 

c. maximum number of trainees to be accommodated 

d, safety requirements 

e, provision for Independent study areas 

3. Equipment is: 
a. safe 

X). functional 

c. up-to-date 

d. available in sufficient quantity 

e. available in sufficient variety 

4. Adequate funds are available for: 

a. purchasing instructional materials and supplies 

b. replacing, as needed, the tools and equipment which 

are used as part of the Instructional program 

c. maintaining and improving buildings and facilities 

d. paying occupational instruqtional personnel 
salaries commensurate with their professional 

preparation and work experience 

5. Opportunities for occupational education in ray educational 
unit or institution are provided for the following groups 
of people: 

a. socio -economically disadvantaged 

b. academically disadvantaged 

c. physical handicapped 

d. non-academi -^ally talented 

e. academically talented 



id 



Continued on next page 
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f, i>ost--secondviry .students 

g. adulL.H 
fu females 

!• those who have dropped out of the tjecondary 
system school 



6* In comparing the current year with the previous one, 
the nxamber of enrollees In my program area has: 

Increased significantly A 

Increased slightly • • 3 

Remained about the sam^ . • • , , 2 

Decre^s<?d ^•?iOme^)9^^^^\ ^ .? 

Decreased si>>ni f i cantly 0 

I DON'T ILAVK ENOUHH INFOPuMATlON TO JUDGE. ... 9 

7. In comparing the current year with the previous one, 
Che number of students from minority groups enrolled 
in my program area has: 



Increased significantly A 

Increased slightly 3 

Remained about the same 2 

Decreased somewhat. , 1 

Decreased significantly 0 



I DON'T HAVE ENOUGH INFORMATION TO JUDGE. . • . 9 



IX. I. A person invests a great deal of time and effort in pre 
paring for an occupation. Wlien you consider the invest 
ment you made in your occupation, do you feel that 

A. the personal satisfaction you get from your 
work is: 

a. better than that of most people 

who invested a similar amount A 

b. about like that of most people 

who invested a similar amount. .... 3 

c. a little beJ ,ow that of most people 

who invested a similar amount 2 

much below that of most people 

who invesJted a similar amount 1 

B. the salary which you receive is: 

a. better than that of most people 

who invested a similar amount A 

b, about like that of most people 

who invested a similar amount 3 

c* a little below that of most people 

who invested a similar amount 2 

d. much below that of most people 

who invested a similar amount 1 
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BEST COPY AVAIUIBLE 

the respect wl.icli ui\ivr<3 have for your position is: 
a. better than that of most people 

who invested a Hlmilar amount. .... 4 
l>. ahaiit lilv^- th.iL ui most people 

who invesLud a similar amount 3 

c. a little below that of most people 

who invested a similar amount 2 

d. much below that of most people 

who invested a similar amount 1 



DO NOT \^srE IN THIS BOX 



□ 



THANKS FOR YOUR COOPERATION. WITHOUT IT THE 
STUDY COULD NOT BE COMPLETED MEANINGFULLY. 
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OCCIIPATIONAI. I-.DIICATION AS VVI-WKD HY TKACHKKS 



Direction«: Mien a question or statement is followed by a series 
of alternatives, ontor the nuinhcr .»3«octated with tho altornntlvc 
which you think most appropriate in the box to the right. Wlien 
questions are not followed by a series of alternatives, write what 
you feel is the best answer in the apace provided. 



1. 1. What is your major teaching field? 



II. 1 



2. When did you graduate from high school? 



3. What is the highest academic d.c;gree or certificate which 
• you hold? 



4. How long have you been teaching in this field? 



5. In general, what would say that you like most about 
your present teaching assignment?_ 



What would you say that you like least about your present 
teaching assignment? 



List briefly what you understand to be the five major 
objectives of the occupational education program in which 
you teach. After you have listed these program objectives, 
enter in the box to the right a number fjcom 1-10 to in- 
dicate the extent to which you think-^eaph objective is 
being reached. Write 10 if you think, the objective is be- 
ing reached completely. Write 1 if you think the objective 
is not being reached at all. Use the numbers 2-9 to in- 
dicate intermediate degrees of goal' accomplishment . 



2); 

5)" 



DO NOT WRITE IN THIS BOX 
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Be 



Knumer.iLc briofly l1m> fivo most important ch.uiRi'.s (if 
Any) which ^^ou fool sliould be ni.ide iii the occupational 
education program in which you teach. After you have 
Hated thfiif chanuoii, outer Ln the box to the right a 
number from 1-10 to indicate your judgment of the llke- 
llho6d that each change will be made. Write 10 if you 
think it is very likely that the change will be made. 
Write I if you think It very unlikely that the change 
will be made. Use the numbers 2-9 to indicate inter- 
mediate degrees of likelihood. 



2) _ 

3) ; 

5)" 



DO NOT WRITE IN BOX BELOW 



In the space provided below, indicate what you consider , 
the greatest obstacles to making needed changes (If any) 
in your program. 



4. Use the scale below to indicate the extent to which each of 
the items listed constitute barriers to further improvement 
of your program in your administrative unit or school. 

Very serious barrier 4 

^ Serious barrier 3 

Minor barrier 2 

No barrier 1 

a. Plant - space - housing 

b. Inadequate teaching materials 

c. Teacher overload 
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d. 


Lack of L^xtbook 




0. 


Lack of student LntercHl. 




r. 


rrofussioiia] prop.uMLloii of 


teacher 


8* 


Level of teaching materials 


too high 


h. 


Equipment - supplies 




1. 


Knrollmetit - attendance 




j. 


Scheduling 




k. 


Lack of teacher interest 




1. 


Administrative support 




m. 


Cannot arrange field trip^ 




n. 


Lack of avallciblii r^^achers 





Use the scale below to indicate the extent to which you 
feel a need for professional development (through 
workshops. Institutes, courses, etc.) in each area 



a. Technical subject matter in my teaching area 

b. Teaching methods. 

c. Supervising student projects and activities. 

d. Working with lay citizen groups 

e. Law, regulations, State Plan provisions, etc. 
affecting my program. 

f. Youth organizations. 

g. Other (specify) _____ 



listed. 



Very strong need 
Strong need. . . 
Slight need. . . 
No need 



4 
3 
2 
1 



9G 
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.S»Mnc occup.it fonal oduratlon proRrnmR require that 
LeacliurH aiiiJ fituU«MU}J work with fqul pnuMiL lh.it In 
potentially dangerous. In your own program do you 
fuel that safpty practices are: 



a. Completely adequate .... A 

b. Generally adequate. .......... 3 

c. Somewhat inadequate . 2 

d. Completely inadequate . i 

e. NOT APPH GABLE TO MY PROGRAM. 9 



Is there a formally organized Citizen Advisory Group 

for your subject or program area? Yes . No . 

(If "No" skip to last question on this~page.) 

How important for your work is the Citizen Advisory 
Group in the followijsg aTf^s7 Use Che foli<»\iiaft 
scale : 

Very important. ....... 4 

Fairly important. 3 

Of minor importance 2 

Of no importance l 

a. Curriculum revision and evaluation. 

b. Evaluation of your work 

c. Keeping you informed of the local job market 
and training needs. 

d. Keeping you informed of technical developments 
in your field. 

e. Public relations: representing your program 
to the community. 

f. Contributing equipment, supplies, servi es, 
and/or advice to classes. 

g. Helping to place students in Jcbs. 

h. Recruiting students 

i. Providing on-. he-job experiences for students, 
j. Other (spe'cify)^ 
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3. Insofar ns citizen oont rihuL Idfi to your work is conc<'rn(><l 
rank tliu rollowlrtts sourcu« (1, 2, 3) accordinu to their 
importance: 



Citizen Advisory Group functioning as a group. 
Individual members of the Citizen Advisory Group. 
Individual citizens not in the Citizen Advisory 
Group . 



4. How many members are in your Citizen Advisory Group? 
How many times did the group meet last year? 

What was the average attendance at these meetings? 

5. If you do not have a Citizen Advisory Group, or if your 
group is not functioning as you would like, what would 
you say is the major reason? 



6. Use the scale below to indicate the assistance and support 
(not monetary, facilities, equipment, supplies, etc. but 
verbal support, guidance, supervision, evidence of com- 
mitment, etc.) given to your program by each of the people 
listed. 



a. Local principal 

b. Local superintendent 

c. Local director (if you have one) 

d. Guidance personnel 

e. Parent of students 

f. Business and industry people 

g. Community in general 

h. Area director (State) 

i. State Staff Consultants 



Very much, , . 
Much . . . . . 

Some 

Little . . . . 
Very little. . 
Not applicable 



4 
3 
2 
1 
0 
9 
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KKMKMhKK: Wr it*- [ miuhrr lUal cor rcs-tpuujj. vllh ytmi i,rH\nmHr 
to uacl) iixKw in the box to the right ol that Item, 

On. till; whole, bow saiisfied nre you with yoiir present job, 
when you consider the expectations you had vhen you 
started it? 



a. Very dissatisfied ,0 

h. Slightly dissatisfied 1 

c. Neutral 2 

d. Moderately satisfied 3 

e. Very satisfied , , , , . 4 

How satisfied are you with the amount of freedom (autonomy) 
you have in your job? 



a. Very dissatisfied , 0 

b. Slightly dissatisfied 1 

c. Neutral 2 

d. Moderately satisfied. ...... 3 

e. Very satisfied 4 



How satisfied are you with your present supervisor? 



a. Very dissatisfied 0 

b. Slightly dissatisfied 1 

c. Neutral 2 

d. Moderately satisfied 3 

e. Very satisfied 4 

How satisfied are you with your fellow workers? 

a. Very dissatisfied 0 

b. Slightly dissatisfied 1 

c. Neutral 2 

d. Moderately satisfied 3 

e. Very satisfied, . 4 



DO NOT WRITE IN BOX BELOW 



If another school offered you the same sotc of job you 
have now and you were able to keep all the benefits you 
now have, would you accept the offer? 



a. Absolutely would 0 

b. Would 1 

c. Not sure 2 

d. Would not 3 

e. Absolutely would not 4 
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6. Suppose another school offered you the same sort of job you 
havo now and you wori> able to keep aia the bene fits you havi^ 
now plus 10.2 ^ialary increase, would you accept the offer? 

a. Absoltitely would • • . 0 

h. Would ! ! ] ! ! 1, 

Not sure • . • , 

d. Would not. 3 

e. Absolutely would not • 4 

7* 1 feel that my job is no more interesting than others I 
could get. 



9, 



a » 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



Strongly disagree 

Disagree , 3 

Undecided. • . . , 2 

Agree. . , 1 

Strongly agree 0 



8. 1 plan to continue working here until 1 retire. 



a . 

c. 
d. 



Strongly disagree 0 

Disagree 2 

Undecided 2 

Agree 3 

Strongly agree 4 



If I had the chance, I would like to change to some 
organization than a school. 



10. 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



Absolutely would . 0 

Would I 

Not sure 2 

Would not 3 

Absolutely would not 4 



This institution has a poor way of handling teacher 
complaints. 



DO NOT WRITE IN BOX BELOW 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



Strongly disagree. 4 

Disagree 3 

Undecided 2 

Agree 2 

Strongly agree 0 



11. 



Most of the time, the administration tries to be fair 
and honest in dealing with teachers. 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



Strongly disagree 0 

Disagree ..... 1 

Undecided , 2 

Agree 3 

Strongly agree 4 
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HliMKMBEK: Write Lvk» uumhor LliaU corresponds wJih your responsi' Co 
each item in 'the box to the right of that item. 

12, 1 really don't feel part of this Institution. 



a. Strongly disagree. • . ^ A 

b. Disagree • 3 

c. Undecided. ............ 2 

d. Agree. » • 1 

e. Strongly agree ..... 0 

13. Supervisors fail to take action on our complaints. 

a. Strongly disagree. 

b. Disagree 3 

c. Undecided. . 2 

d. Agree . 1 

e. Strongly agree . 0 

14. Many of the rules here are annoying. 

a. Strongly disagree 4 

b. Disagree ............. 3 

c. Undecided 2 

d. Agree. .............. 1 

e. Strongly agree .......... 0 



DO NOT WRITE IN BOX BELOW 



15. 1 feel that 1 do not have enough autonomy (freedom) to do 
my job well. 



a. Strongly disagree. 4 

b. Disagree 3 

c. Undecided 2 

d. Agree 1 

e. Strongly agree ... 0 



16. There can be little action taJcen here until a decision is 
approved by a supervisor. 



a. Strongly disagree. . 4 

b. Disagree 3 

c. Undecided . 2 

_ j ^g ree. 1 

e. Strongly agree 0 

17. A person who wants to make his own decisions would be quickly 
discouraged here. 
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ar Strongly disagree. . 4 

b. Disagree 3 

c. Undecided 2 

d. Agree 1 

e. Strongly agree . 0 
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Oi* 1 


1* 11 ill. • * iiM niy iiwiL i>iii«>*i 


1 n tnos c ttin etc vh 


1 o\> • 








Strongly tlisaeree. . 


....... 0 


b. 


Disagree ...... 


1 








d. 






e. 







19. My position gives me a chance to try out new ideas. 

a. Strongly disagree 0 

b. Disagree . 1 

c. Undecided. 2 

d. Agree 3 

e. Strongly agree • 4 

20 • How things are dona here is usually left up to the 
person doing the work, 

a. Strongly disagree. . 0 

b. 'Disagree 1 

c. Undecided. 2 

d. Agree. 3 

e. Strongly agree . 4 

NOTE: Each of the items below has multiple parts. 
Please respond to each part. Use the 
following scale: 

Strongly agree 4 

Agree. .............. 3 

Undecided 2 

Disagree 1 

Strongly disagree 0 

In the box to the right of each item part, enter 
the number corresponding to the alternative you 
think most descriptive. 

1. a. available in sufficient quantity 

b. up-to-date 

c. relevant to modern employment practices 

d. appropriate to the curriculum objectives 

e. designed to compensate for various rates of 
learning 



DO NOT WRITE IN BOX BELOW 
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2. Facilities are adequate in terms of: 
a, amount of space 
b* adaptability to program needs 

c. maximum number of trainees to be accommodated 

d. safety requirements 

e. provision for Independent study areas 
3^ Equipment Is; 

a. safe 

b, functional 
c« up-to-date 

d. available in sufficient quantity 

e. available in sufficient variety 

4. Adequate funds are available for: 

a. purchasing instructional materials and supplies 

b. replacing, as needed, the tools and equipment which 
are used hs part of the instructional program 

c. maintaininf? and improving buildings and facilities 

d. paying occupational instructional personnel 
salaries commensurate with their professional 
preparation and work experience 

5. Opportunities for occupational education in my educational 
unit or institution are provided for the following groups 
of people: 

a, socio-economically disadvantaged 

b. academically disadvantaged 
c» physically handicapped 

d. non-academically talented 
e* academically talented 

Continued on next page 
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R, adults 

h. females 

i. those who have dropped out of the secondary 
system school 

6. In comparing the current year vith the previous one, 
the number of enrollees in my program area has: 



8. 



Increased significantly 
Increased slightly , , 
Remained about the same 
Decreased somewhat • . 
Decreased significantly 
1 DON'T HAVE EKOUGH INFORMATION TO JUDGE 



4 
3 
2 
1 
0 
9 



In comparing the current year with the previous one, 
the number of students from minority groups enrolled 
in my program area has: 

Increased significantly 4 

Increased slightly . 3 

Remained about the same. . • 2 

Decreased somewhat 1 

Decreased significantly. , 0 

I DON'T HAVE ENOUGH INFORMATION TO JUDGE . . 9 

Students get into my classes through (check the 
one which best describes the situation): 

Their own free choice 1 

Assignment by administration and/or 

guidance person 2 

Recruitment and/or selection by me 3 

Other (Specify)^ 
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A person invests a great deal of time and effort in pre- 
paring for an occupation. When you consider the invest- 
ment you made in your occupation, do you feel that 

A. the personal satisfaction you get from your 
work is: 

a. better than ..hat of most people 

who invested a similar amount 4 

b. about like that of most people 

who invested a similar amount 3 

c. a little below that of most people 

who invested a similar amount 2 

d. much below that of most people 

who Invested a similar amount 1 
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the salary which you receive is: 

a. better thnn that of most people 

who hivi^iinl .1 riml l.n amouiiL A 

b. about like that of most people 

who invested a similar amount, . . . » . 3 

c. a little below that of most people 

who invested a si .ar amount • • • * . • 2 
d» much below that c. uiost people 

who invested a similar amount 1 



the respect which others have for your position is: 
a. better than that of most people 

who invested a similar amount, . . . • , 4 
h. about like that of most people 

who invested a siinilar amount 3 

c* a little below that of most people 

who invested a similar amount, • • . . . 2 
d, much below that of most people 

who invested a similar amount. 



DO NOT WRITE IN BOX BELOW 



THANKS FOR YOUR COOPERATION* WITHOUT IT THE 
STUDY COULD NOT BE COMPLETED MEANINGFULLY. 
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WESTERN CAROLINA UNIVERSITY 
CUUUOWMEE. NORTH CAROLINA 2B723 

SCNoei. OP Arts and Scikncis 

PKFAnTMiNT or SociOi.oov AND ANTHRomLoov April 16, 1973 



Dear Occupational Education Instructor: 

Many groups — students, teachers, administrators, and conmunity citizens — 
make critical contributions to occupational education programs. Under 
the auspices of the State Advisory Council on Vocational Education, 
I am conducting a survey of occupational education as seen by teachers In 
the occupational fields. Your name was selected as part of a random 
sample of such teachers. Thus, your cooperation in completing the 
att,iched questionnaire is essential If the results are to be representative 
of you and your colleagues throughout the state. 

The questionnaire may appear to be lengthy, but each question requires only 
a few seconds to answer. You will find that it requires only aoout 15-20 
minutes to complete. 

No attempt will be made to identify the answers of any particular 
Individual. There are no Identifying code numbers on the questionnaire 
and there is no need for you to sign your name 

I would like to thank you in advance for your invaluable assistance. 
Once the study is completed, you may request a summary of the results 
from the State Advisory Council on Vocational Education. 

Sincerely, 



Rllly J. Franklin 
Associate Professor and 
Head, Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology 

BJF/Js 
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WESTERN CAROLINA UNIVERSITY 
CULLOWHEE. NORTH CAROLINA 28723 



SCHOOL OP Art* ano Scicnckb 

OfMIITMINT or SOCIOLOOr AND ANTHIIOPOt.OOV 



Dear Occupational Educator Instructor: 

You recently received a questionnaire as part of a statewide 
study concerning occupational education as viewed by teachers in such 
programs. Since it is Important that the results reflect the views 
of all occupational education instructors in North Carolina, it Is 
Imperative that each person who received a questionnaire complete and 
return it. IF YOU HAVE NOT YET COMPLETED YOUR QUESTIONNATRE PLEASE 
DO SO AT YOUR EARLIEST CONVENIENCE. If you have already returned 
your cue;itionnalre, please accept my sincere thanks for your Invaluable 
assistance in this project. 

So that we can maintain complete anonymity for all respondents 
and yet analyze the results by district and Instructional level 
(junior high, high school, community college, or technical Institute) 
PLEASE PROVIDE THE FIVE ITEMS OF INFORMATION REQUESTED ON THE ENCLOSED 
HALF-SHEET AND RETURN IT IN THE SELF-ADDRESSED STAMPED ENVELOPE. If 
you have not yet completed your questionnaire you may simply return 
this half-sheet and the questionnaire together. 

Best wishes. 



Billy J. Franklin, Head 
Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology 
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l^art 2 OCCUl'AT 



OCCUl'ATIONAL EDUCATION AS VIEWED BY TEAGHERS 



Education District in which you teach: 



Instructional level at which you teach (Junior high; high school; colleKe- 
technical institute) 

What is your major teaching field? (Ansvu«r as you did on your questionnaire.) 



How long have you : an in this teaching field? 
When did you graduate from high school? 
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OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION AS VIEWED BY TEACHERS 



Level: 1. H.S. or J.H.S. 

2. College or Technical 

District: Actual District No. 



Interviewer: 1, Laura Latham 

2. Russel WilliamE 

3. Janis Stoval 
A. Kathy Vincoli 

5. Holly Steams 

6. Marilyn Newton 

7. Joan Williams 
3, Sue Cookus 



Date: 



Time: 



Sex of Interviewee: 1. Male 

2 . Female 



Comments : 
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I. Wliat is your major coachln}'. field? 



01 = BUS. & OFFICE I'D.: 02 » AGR. : 

03 • U.K.: 0^* - INI). AKTS: 

05 - TRADES: 06 « HEALTH 

07 = DIST. ED. : 08 - OTHER 
88 = NO ANSWER 



2. How long have you been teaching in this field? 



CODE YEARS (EX.: 01, 02,... IF LESS THAN 10) 

3. In general, what do you like most about your prtisent teaching 
assl gnmen t ? 



4. What do you like least about your present teaching assignment? 



5. As far as your Institution or educational unit Is concerned, 
what are the four or five major objectives of the program in 
which you teach. 



1. 

2. 

4.] 

5.' 



6, As a teacher in the occupational education field what are your 
four or five major working objectives In instruction? 



1. 



3. 
4. 
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Do ycu see any need for change in either the content or form 
cif your profji'.im? 

1=YKS 2=Nt) 

If yes, enumerate the most important changes nev^ed. 

1. 

2. ^' " 

3^ 

4. 

a. ) How likely is it that (repeat suggested change #1) will 

be accomplished? 

1=PR0BABLY WILL; 2=--N0T SURE; 
3-PROBABLY WON'T CODE 8 IF BLANK 

b. ) Wliy do you say that? 

REPEAT FOR EACH CHANGE SUGGESTED 

Is there a formally organized Citizen Advisory Group for your 
subject or program area? 

1 = YES; 2=N0 (IF "NO" SKIP TO QUESTION itU) 

How many members are in your Citizen Advisory Group? 

CODE ACTUAL NUMBER. IF LESS THAN 10, 
CODE 01, 02, ETC. 

How many times did the group meet last year? 

CODE ACTUAL NUMBER IF LESS THAN 10 
CODE 01, 02, ETC. 

What benefits, if any, do you see growing out of your Citizen 
Advisory Group? 
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lA. HAND INTERVIEWEE CARD NUMBER 1. Select the .ilternr»tlve that 
describes the assistance and support (not money > facilities, 
equipment, supplies, etc., bjjt verbal support, guidance, 
supervision, etc.) given to your program by each of the follow- 
ing people: 

(ANY TIME THE INTERVIEWEE ANSWERS "LITTLE" 
OR "VERY LITTLE," ASK: WHY DO YOU SAY THAT?) 

a. Local principal (if applicable) 

b. Local superintendent (if applicable) 

c. Local director CODE 



d. Guidance personnel VERY MUCH-4 

MUCH«=3 

e. Parents of students SOME-2 

LITTLE-l 

f. Business and industry people VERY LITTLE-0 

NA-9 

g. Community in general 

h. Area director (State) 

i State Staff Consultants 



15. Do you feel a personal need for professional development 
programs (workshops. Institutes, courses, etc.)? 

1-YES; 2«N0 (IF "NO" GO TO QUESTI0N//17) 

16. In what areas do you feel the greatest need? 



17. HAND INTERVIEWEE CARD //2. 

A person invests a great deal of time and effort In preparing 
for an occupation. When you consider the Investment you made 
in your occupation, how would you describe: 

a. the personal satisfaction you get from your work? 

b. the salary which you receive? 

c. the respect which others have for your position? 

18. If another school offered you the same sort of job you have 
now and you were able to keep all the benefits you now have 
would you accept the offer? 



IMPROBABLY; 2-NOT SURE; 3-PROBABLY NOT 
Why or Why not? 
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19. .Suppo.'j.' anolhor luluu,] .,ll,M» d y,,,, i hi. m/»ii... .hm i <h 1„|, y.ni 
luive now iuul you woi." al.h- to keep all the Iumvi'Ulh you liave 
now j)lua a 10% salary increase, would you accept the offer? 

1 - PROBABLY; 2 - NOT SURE; 3 - PROBABLY NOT 
Why or why not? 



. Withia the past year, have you seriously considered changing 
to some organization other than a school? 

1 = YES; 2 NO 

If yes, why? 



21. HAND INTERVIEWEE CARD //3. Select the alternative that best 
describes the situation in your program or educational unit. 

(ANY TIME INTERVIEWEE SELECTS "DISAGREE" OR 
"STRONGLY DISAGREEV ASK: WHY DO YOU SAY THAT?) 

1) Instructional materials are: 

(a) available In sufficient quantity 

(b) up-to-date 

(c) relevant to modern employment practices 

(d) appropriate to the curriculum objectives 

(e) designed to compensate for various rates 
of learning 

CODE 



STRONGLY AGREE - A 
AGREE - 3 
UNDECIDED - 2 
DISAGREE - 1 
STRONGLY DISAGREE - 0 
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2) I'^acllltlea are adequate In terms of; 

(a) amount of space 

(b) adaptability to program needs 

(c) maximum number of trainees to be accomodated 

(d) safety requirements 

(e) provision for independent study areas 

3) Equipment is: 

(a) safe 

(b) functional 

(c) up-to-date 

(d) available in sufficient quantity 

(e) available in sufficient variety 
A) Adequate funds are available for: 

(a) purchasing instructional materials and supplies 

(b) replacing, as needed, the tools and equipment which 
are used as part of the instructional program 

(c) maintaining and improving buildings and facilities 

(d) paying occupational instructional personnel 
salaries commensurate with their professional 
preparation and work experience 

22. How do students get into your program? 

23. Do you feel that there is need for change in this regard? 

1 - YES; 2 - NO 

24. If yes, what would you prefer?_ 
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Ill 

What is your impression of the number of students entering 
your program? Are you getting more, fewer, etc.? 

3 « MORE; 2 = ABOUT THE SAME; 1 - FEWER 
Why do you think that's the case? 



Sometimes teachers feel like they've succeeded at what they 
are trying to do and sometimes they feel like they've failed. 
How do you determine whether you've succeeded or failed? 



Is there anything else that enters in? 
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